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plainly testify that man was endowed with | was unquestionably ‘included in the design; 
authority over them. Even if those records | and, of course, the exercise of that dominion, 
had been silent on the subject, a sober and | without a due regard to this important pur- 
rational examination into the capacities of| pose, is an abuse of power which must be 
the human race, compared with those of any | offensive in the divine sight. 

other part of animated nature, would lead to} It is a sorrowful circumstance that those 
the conclusion that man was designed to ex-| animals which are most intimately associated 
ercise authority over all the inferior races. | with man in the performance of his labours, 
Their capacities are evidently adapted to ajare often subjected to the greatest abuse. 
subordinate condition. And it is important|The herds that supply our tables, and the 
that we should remember from what source | flocks that furnish our attire, are seldom the 
our authority is derived. Whether we deduce | objects of very great abuse, while the patient 
our right of dominion over the various tribes | ox, and the horse, the great companion of our 
of animals, directly from the sacred records,| toils and pleasures, often groan under the 
or indirectly from a comparison of their ca-| tyranny of the driver. Though the pampered 
pacities and powers with those which we | steed, maintained more for pleasure than for 
possess, the origin is essentially the same. | use, appears to share with his lord the plea- 
Man did not create his own capacities. The|sure and the pride of a luxurious life, yet 
powers of mind, by means of which we are | even he is not unfrequently subjected to usage 
enabled to establish our dominion over the/irreconcilable with the purpose of man’s do- 
inferior races, are divinely conferred. Now| minion. It is not easy to conceive a greater 
it is inconsistent with every rational idea! perversion of this dominion than that to 
which we can form of the attributes of the | which the sportsman’s horse is systematically 
Creator, to suppose his benevolence confined | doomed. ith unsuspecting innocence 

to one order of the creatures which he has He takes his murderer on his back, and, pushed all day 
made. Reason and revelation concur in the | With bleeding sides, and flanks that heave for life, 
sentiment that he regards, with an eye of | At the far distant goal arrives, and dies. 
compassion, every part of creation endued| It is observable that the employments 
with life and sensibility. We may therefore | which are farthest removed from the proper 
rationally conclude that the design of the| object of our own existence are generally 
Creator, when he subjected the animal crea-| most oppressive to the labouring animals. 
tion to the dominion of man, was to render |'Thus the operations of war are preeminently 
that dominion conducive to their happiness. | destructive to the happiness of that most use- 
We may indeed readily perceive that, much | ful quadruped, the horse. ‘Next to the exer- 
as the order of things is perverted by the | tions of the warrior, the sports of the chase 
vices and errors of man, the domestic ani-| and the turf probably entail the most intense 
mals in general are maintained in a state of | abuse upon the same noble animal. Abuses, 
greater security, and in possession of a larger | however, of greater extent, though of less 
share of the happiness which they are capa- intensity, are practised in the prosecution of 
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Government of every kind, when rightly 
administered, promotes the happiness of its 
subjects. When man was placed in the gar- 
den of Eden, to dress and to keep it, and was 
subjected to the government of his Creator, 
that subjection was not destructive of his 
happiness, but the means of promoting and 
securing it. And unwilling as the proud 
and rebellious heart of man usually is to 
submit to the divine law, experience, when 
fairly tried, never fails to prove that such 
submission leads to the enjoyment of happi- 
ness, as far as our condition here is suscepti- 
ble of it. 

It is laid down, by high political authority, 
that the legitimate object of government 
among men is the security and ae of 
the people governed; and that whenever a 
government becomes destructive of these 
ends, the people have an undoubted right to 
alter or amend it. 

In the relation between parents and child- 
ren, the authority of the former results chiefly, 
if not wholly, from their duties. Being re- 
quired, by every principle of rectitude, to 
provide for and protect their offspring during 
the period of infantile helplessness and imbe- 
cility, parents must, of necessity, possess suf- 
ficient authority over their children to render 
that protection available. It is for the bene- 
fit of the child, rather than the parent, that 
this authority isconferred. Accordingly, upon 
arriving at maturity, this authority, except so 
far as it depends upon reverence or respect, 
disappears. Government, whether domestic 
or political, if directed to the benefit of the 
governing party, without regard to the ad- 
vantage or happiness of the governed, becomes 
a usurpation, not a legitimate exercise of 
authority. 

There has been more ingenuity than wis- 
dom employed in discussing the question, 
whether the inferior races were made for the 
use of man. Whatever the design of their 
creation may have been, the sacred records 


ble'of enjoying, than they could be if left to| business, to which, if properly conducted, no 
roam at liberty in the forest. Yet there is| moral objections can be made. Every person 
reason to fear that, in most instances, this|who has travelled much in the public con- 
security and happiness are rather incidental | veyances, on roads where considerable com- 
consequences of attention to our own interest, | petition prevailed, must have had opportunity 
than the result of benevolent design on our/to observe the inordinate haste, and conse- 
part. quent oppression of the animal creation, with 

It was a just observation of the sweet} which this business is often conducted. The 
psalmist of Israel, that he that ruleth over| simple fact that the most active horses are 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of God;j| usually selected for this employment, and 
and if we rightly consider the origin and de-| that a few years’ service is all they are ex- 
sign of our dominion over the lower orders of | pected to perform, is sufficient evidence that 
nature, we shall perceive that the same prin-|the true principle of government over the 
ciple is applicable to that case. The goyern-| animal race is greatly violated in this case. 
ment of men or animals ought to he exercised |The pious John Woolman, more than sixty 
with a pious regard to the benevolent design| years ago, bore his testimony against this 
of the giver. When this is done, the dominion | species of abuse. Rapid travelling by stage 
of man over the subordinate tribes becomes | was not much practised at that time in this 
an image of the divine government, and ope-| country. But in England the abuse was very 
rates to a similar end; the happiness of its| prevalent; and he was not free to use that 
subjects. If this was not the great object of | mode of conveyance himself, or to encourage 
the Creator in conferring on man his dominion | the transportation of letters by mail at least 
over every other part of this nether world, it| upon ordinary occasions. It is devoutly to 
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not unknown among us, of humane men pur-| sonal, but as persons, subject to the same 
chasing negroes, for the express purpose of|laws and partakers of the same religious 


be hoped that the introduction of locomotive 
power, as a substitute for animal force, may 
diminish if not entirely remove this crying 
evil of our day. 

But there are other occupations, in which 
we often observe the horse subjected to abuse 
which is caused by nothing else than the 
ignorance or inhumanity of the driver. The 
labours in which the services of the horse 
are principally required, are usually consign- 
ed, at least in our large eities, to men whose 
minds have received but little cultivation. 
Power, without direct and obvious responsi- 
bility, is too apt to be abused, even by per- 
sons of refined intellects; and the danger is 
nearly in ap inverse ratio to the moral and 
religious refinement of the possessor. Hence 
we may easily explain the cause of the abuse 
to which the patient laborious horse is fre- 
quently subjected. For every evil of society 
there is unquestionably an adequate remedy. 
The reason why it is not more frequently 
applied is that we are generally too careless 
to search for it, or too indolent to apply it. 
One remedy for the evil of which I have 
been speaking, is for persons of property and 
intelligence to exert their influence and power 
in the protection of the animal race; and to 
be particularly careful not to intrust the 
management of animals to men whose habits 
and passions are likely to lead to abuse. A 
second remedy would be the extension of a 
better education, particularly in relation to 
religion and morals, to the poorer classes of 
the community. Such an education would 
answer the double purpose of improving the 
condition of our own race, and securing 
the noble quadruped, which contributes so 
largely to our support and convenience, from 
the abuse of ignorance and brutality. 

LWS. 
From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
Remarks on Aristides’ Defence of Slavery. 
No. I. 
(Continued from page 210.) 


I then boldly assert, that we have no evi- 
dence to support the hypothesis that the ser- 
vants born in Abraham’s house, or bought 
with his money, were slaves according to the 
modern definition of the term. The nature 
of their service in general is not explained ; 
neither do we know any thing of its duration. 
Many of the emigrants to this country, 
seventy or eighty years ago, came under the 
character of servants. They were generally 
too poor to defray the expense of their own 
transportation; and agreed to serve for a 
limited time to repay that expense. A man 
with sufficient capital would make the ne- 
cessary advance, and then sell the persons 
transported as servants to farmers or others 
who required their services. But here was 
no slavery. The stipulated service being 
performed, the servants became free, and 
many of them were afterwards valuable mem- 
bers of the community. The servants bought 
with Abraham’s money, may, for any thing 
we know, have been bought from the pagan 
nations among whom he sojourned, to redeem 
them from perpetual slavery. Instances are 


rescuing them from slavery. In some cases 
these purchased slaves were retained for a 
time as servants; in others they were made 
‘instantly free. If when their freedom was 
obtained in either of these ways, they engaged 
as hirelings in the service of their purchasers, 
they might, very consistently with the brevity 
of Scripture phraseology, be termed servants 
bought with the money of their employer. If 
indeed the services were all procured by the! 
payment of stipulated wages, there wou!d still 
be no absurdity in the declaration, that the 
servants were bought or procured with Abra- 
ham’s money. Did Aristides ever read of 
members of parliament being bought by the 
ministers of the crown with the nation’s mo- 
ney! Did the members thus bought become 
hereditary slaves in the proper sense of the 
term? The expression may certainly be ap.- | 
|plied to persons purchased for an innocent, 
|as well as for a corrupt purpose. 

I do not presume to define the exact nature 
of the servitude to which Abraham’s domes- 
tics were subjected. We have indeed suffi- 
cient evidence that the patriarchal authority 
was ample, but we have nothing to prove that 
the servants were under greater subjection! 
|than the sons. The supposition that the 
servitude of that day bore any considerable | 
analogy to the slavery of ours is altogether 
gratuitous, and, consequently, when assumed | 
as the basis of an argument in defence of 
southern slavery, is neither more nor less! 
(ane begging the question. All the opponent | 
'of slavery has to do, is, to deny the applica- | 
tion of Abraham’s case to the slavery of our| 








are not bound to prove it different. The bur- | 
den of proof rests upon the advocate, not on) 
the opponent. 

But we are not left to this negative de- 
fence; the context of the patriarchal history 
shows that the service was voluntary, not con- 
strained. 





ham’s domestics, unless we suppose the three 
hundred and eighteen whom he armed and} 
led in-pursuit of Chederlaomer and his con- | 
federates, to constitute the mass of his ser- 
vants. 


ventured to arm them. 
south were instructed in the use of arms, and 
furnished with them as Abraham’s attendants 
were, we might safely inscribe mene mene, 
upon the system, and would not require a 
Daniel to explain the inseription. It is need- 
less to go into an argument to prove that the 
services of Eliazer, the servant sent to nego- 
ciate a marriage for Isaac, were voluntary. 
He was evidently second in authority only to 
Abraham himself, yet he called Abraham his 
master, announcing himself as Abraham’s 
servant. He even applied the same term to 
Isaac. Judging, then, from the only servant 
of whose condition we have any particular 
account, we are authorized to consider their 
| services as voluntary. 

We are also clearly informed that these 
domestics were not regarded as chattels per- 
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rights as their master. There was one law 
for Abraham and his house. A station in 
such a family, was unquestionably a privilege, 
to which the slavery of our day in its mildest 
form bears a striking contrast. It is not 
strange that he should have servants born in 
his house; for those who were once intro- 
duced would not be likely to leave him unless 
expelled. And there was ample time during 
the hundred years included in the history of 
Abraham’s life for two or three generations 
of servants to arise in his family, without re- 
sorting to the supposition that they were held 
in hereditary slavery. 

In regard to the institutions of Moses, re- 
lative to servitude, some diversity of opinion 
prevails among the learned. One point, how- 
ever, is clear, the Hebrew was not to be com- 
pelled to serve beyond the seventh year. See 
Exodus xxi. 2. Deut. xv. 12,13. In case 
the servant refused his freedom his ear was 
to be bored and he became a servant for ever; 
yet the Jewish writers agree that his servi- 
tude ceased in the year of jubilee.* Those 
heathen servants who became proselytes to 
the Jewish religion, and conformed to their 
rites, are admitted to have been considered as 
Hebrews, and entitled to all their privileges. 
If our brethren of the south will modify their 
slave-codes with a similar provision, it is not 
likely that their system will outlive the pre- 
sent century. No doubt many of the friends 
of negro emancipation would, upon that con- 
dition, agree to wait patiently for its silent 
and peaceful accomplishment. 

The passage which seems to give authority 


day, and put its advocate upon the proof. We | to hold the heathen in perpetual bondage is 


the following. ‘“ Both thy bond men and thy 
bond maids which thou shalt have shall be of 
the heathen that are round about you, of them 
shal! ye buy bond men and bond maids. More- 
over of the children of the strangers, that so- 
journ among you, of them shall ye buy and of 


It is true we have no information| their families, that are with you, and they 
respecting the servitude of a number of Abra-| shall be your possession. 


And ye shall take 
them as an inheritance for your children 
after you, to inherit them for a possession, 
they shall be your bond men for ever.” Le- 
viticus xxv. 44—46. On this passage it may 





The service of these at least must | be observed that it is thrown in among the 
have been voluntary, or he could not have/ prohibitions; and the authority here given is 
If the slaves of the! permissive not imperative. 


They were per- 
mitted, not commanded, to buy bond men from 
the heathen who resided hear or among them. 
It is therefore reasonable to limit the permis- 
sion to the express terms of the grant. They 
might buy bond men of the heathen, and hold 
the bond men so bought. Upon the death of 
the original purchaser the purchased heathen 
servant was allowed to descend to the heirs, 
or at least to the children of the former 
owner. This, according to the Jewish doc- 
tors, was peculiar to heathen servants, for 
the Hebrew servant, upon the death of the 
master, could descend to none but his sons, 
daughters being excluded from such inherit- 
ance. Still nothing appears to authorise the 
supposition that the servitude was hereditary. 





* Josephus Ant. Book IV, chap. 8, sect. 28. 
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The purchased servant was to be a possession 
to the children of the purchaser, but we are 
not told that his children should also be ser- 
vants. Neither is it necessarily implied. The 
expression, they shall be your bond men for 
ever, may be supposed to imply that this 
servitude was to be hereditary. But it may 
also imply that the practice of buying and 
holding such bond men should be perpetual, 
or continue as long as the Jewish law re- 
mained in force. ‘That the servitude was not 
designed to be perpetual, even in the person 
of the purchased bondman, appears from an- 
other part of the Mosaic law—* Ye shall 
hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof; and ye shall return every man unto 
his possession, and ye shall return every man 
to his family.” Leviticus xxv. 10. Certain 
limitations are afterwards made in relation to 
property. A house sold within a walled city, 
and not redeemed within a year, was perma- 
nently alienated. But the restriction is clear 
and express. “It shall be established for 
ever to him that bought it, throughout your 

nerations; it shall not go out in the jubilee.” 
But with regard to the liberty proclaimed to 
all the inhabitants, no restriction, limitation, 
or exception appears in the text. 

I am aware that highly respectable au- 
thority may be found for the opinion, that 
the liberty proclaimed on the fiftieth year, 
applied only to the Hebrew, and not to the 
heathen whom they had bought. But as the 
expression, ye shall proclaim liberty to all 
the inhabitants, is general in its terms, and 
Moses was particularly careful to guard his 
people from oppressing the stranger, and fre- 
quently reminded them of their own Egyptian 
bondage, as a pathetic appeal on behalf of 
those who should fall under their authority, 
it appears most consistent with the general 
tenor of the Mosaic law, to construe this in- 
junction in favour of universal emancipation. 

If, however, it should appear that the peo- 
ple of Israel, a peculiar nation, to whom the 
divine oracles were intrusted, and among 
whom a knowledge of the true God was re- 
tained at a time when all the surrounding 
nations were involved in the darkest idolatry, 
were permitted to hold the outcasts of the 
heathen nations, who might be sold for their 
crimes or to relieve the wants of their fami- 
lies, in perpetual and hereditary bondage un- 
der the mild and humanizing limitations, so 
conspicuous in the precepts of Moses, this 
would no more justify us in holding the de- 
scendants of the African race in slavery, than 
the command to exterminate the people of 
Canaan would justify the Spaniards under 
Cortez or Pizarro in butchering the natives 
of Mexico or Peru. 

It is a strange kind of casuistry to infer 
that whatever the Supreme Lawgiver has 
tolerated among a peculiar people, under 
peculiar circumstances, must necessarily be 
consistent with his will, when practised by 
any and every other people, under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. The people of Israel 
were unquestionably designed to be a peculiar 
people, and to exercise all the authority with 
which they were intrusted, under a strong 


| and abiding sense of religious obligation. 





While they were themselves preserved in 
subjection to the divine law, they were quali- 
fied to stand at the head of the nations, and 
to employ their power in the true spirit of 
government. They were distinctly informed 
that upon this condition they should be the 
head and not the tail among the nations of 
the earth. In this condition they might be 
intrusted witk authority, in an individual as 
well as national capacity. Their heathen 
bond men being held in the true spirit of 
government and instructed in the doctrine 
and worship of the true God, would be rather 
benefited than injured by such subjection. 
The protection of the stranger was particu- 
larly provided for; and one law ordained for 
the people of Israel and for the stranger. If 
we hold the coloured race as slaves, because 
they are strangers, and plead the institutions 
of Moses as our authority, we ought not to 
overlook the provisions in their favour. 

The provision of the Mosaic law, he that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be 
found in his hand, shall surely be put to death, 
with the interpretation of the Jewish doctors, 
that the holder as well as the stealer was 
punishable with death, if strictly adopted 
here, would make a very serious impression 
upon the slavery of the south. 

A careful review of the laws of Moses in 
relation to servitude leads to the conclusion 
that the object of the legislature was to miti- 
gate the system of slavery, and to give a 
current to legislation directed towards its 
final extinction. That servitude was, as far 
as the manners of the people would admit, 
divested of every degrading appendage. That 
servants were uniformly regarded as objects 
of special attention. And that the slavery 
of our day, instead of finding support, may 
read, in that venerable code, its own severe 
and unqualified reprobation. E. L. 

(No. 2 on this subject will appear in the 
next Freeman.) 


COURT OF SIAM. 

[In last number but one we inserted, from 
Crawfurd’s Embassy, the account of his pre- 
sentation to the king, &c. After noting some 
other matters in connection with the visit, 
the author proceeds. ] 

After having thus viewed such of the royal 
curiosities as were exhibited to us, we were 
led back to the hall where we had first rested, 
before our presentation. There was here 
prepared for us a repast, consisting of abun- 
dance of dried fruits and Siamese confec- 
tionary, served up with great neatness and 
propriety. 

After partaking of this repast, we bent our 
way back, receiving the same compliments 
and marks of attention as when we entered, 
and we reached home about noon, so that the 
whole affair did not occupy above three hours 
and a half. 

We had scarcely arrived at home when 
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the minister, Suri-wung-kosa, would visit us 
in the course of the afternoon, having re- 
ceived directions to furnish us with an enter- 
tainment at our own house, and there to do 
the honours of the feast. 

This visit afforded an opportunity of ob- 
serving one of the most singular and whimsi- 


cal prejudices of the Siamese. This people 
have an extreme horror of permitting any 
thing to pass over the head, or having the 
head touched, or in short bringing themselves 
into any situation in which their persons are 
liable to be brought into a situation of physi- 
cal inferiority to that of others, such as going 
under a bridge, or entering the lower apart- 
ment of a house when the upper one is inha- 
bited. For this sufficient reason, their houses 
are all of one story. The dwelling which we 
occupied, however, had been intended for a 
warehouse, and consisted, as already men- 
tioned, of two stories, while there was no ac- 
cess to the upper apartments except by an 
awkward stair and trap-door, from the cor- 
responding lower ones. This occasioned a 
serious dilemma to the minister. A man of 
his rank and condition, it was grayely insisted 
upon, could not subject himself to have stran- 
gers walk over his head, without suffering 
seriously in public estimation. 

To get over this weighty objection, a lad- 
der was at last erected against the side of 
the house, by which his excellency, although 
neither a light nor active figure suited for 
such enterprises, safely effected his ascent 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
native Christians, of Portuguese descent, had 
prepared an abundant entertainment after the 
European manner, which was now served up. 
The minister sat at table, but without eating. 
His son and nephew, the youths whom I have 
before mentioned, also sat down, and partook 
heartily of the good things which were placed 
before them. No oriental antipathies were 
discoverable in the selection of the viands. 
Pork, beef, venison, and poultry, were served 
up in profusion, and there was certainly no- 
thing to indicate that we were in a country 
where the destruction of animal life is viewed 
with horror, and punished as a crime. ‘The 
fact is, that in practice the Siamese eat what- 
ever animal food is presented to them without 
scruple, and discreetly put no questions, be- 
ing quite satisfied, as they openly avow, if 
the blood be not upon their own heads. 

[From the next chapter we extract the 
following description of a Siamese funeral. ] 

April 20.—We had heard much of the 
singular ceremonies practised at the funeral 
of a Siamese, and yesterday a party of us 

ssed the principal portion of the forenoon 
in witnessing the forms of one. The bodies 
of Siamese of all ranks are with few excep- 
tions burned upon a funeral pile, and the spot 
chosen for this purpose is always the court of 
one of the temples. Some of the temples are 
more frequented with this view than others; 
and we were assured that if we went to the 


officers came to us from the king with a civil | temple called Tan-le-na, on the left bank of 
message, bringing a large supply of Siamese|the river, and some way down the stream, 
confectionary, and from twenty to thirty tubs| we might be quite certain of seeing funeral 
rites performed between the hours of twelve 
and three. We accordingly proceeded thither 


of Chinese dried fruits_and sweetmeats. By 
the same opportunity, we were informed that 
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yesterday, and arrived on the spot at about 
twelve o'clock. The ceremonies of a funeral 
were just about to commence. The body, in 
a coffin which rested upon a bier, was lying 
under some fig-trees, of which there were 
numbers in the court or gardens. surrounding 
the temple. These are highly venerated by 
the Siamese, who hold it to be as great a 
sacrilege to lop off one of their branches, as 
to slay one of the nobler animals, also a high 
offence against religion. Yet in Siam the 
sacred fig is not a handsome, spreading, or 
shady tree, “the benefit of it,” as Knox says 
of the same tree in Ceylon, “ consisting prin- 
cipally in the holiness of it.” 

The coffin and bier together were at least 
seven feet high, and, instead of having a dis- 
mal funereal look, had a gay and lightsome 
air. The bier was covered with white cloth, 
and the coffin itself with a gold tissue on a 
red ground, while its lid was decorated with 
tinsel ornaments. Over the coffin there was 
a canopy of white cloth, ornamented all round 
with festoons of fresh jessamine flowers. Both 
bier and coffin, besides these ornaments, were 
decorated with cornices of fresh plantain stem 
fancifully carved. 

The different parts of the ceremony were 
ushered in by the discordant music of a brass 
flageolet, a gong, and two drums. The first 
part of the ceremony in order was the read- 
ing of prayers. This was done by a priest of 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, 
from a pulpit under a woogen shed in the 
court-yard. The prayers were in the Bali 
language, and read from slips of palm-leaf. 
A small circle of persons, chiefly females, sat 
on a platform underneath the pulpit, with a 
taper before each. They were neither serious 
nor attentive, and most probably did not un- 
derstand one word of what was said. The 
prayers lasted about half an hour. 

While this part of the ceremony was go- 
ing forward, the court of the temple was 
crowded with Talapoins of all ages, who, 
however, paid no attention to the solemnities 
which were passing within a few yards of 
them. On the contrary, they escaped from 
them, and flocked round our party, exhibiting 
a degree of curiosity, familiarity, and confi- 
dence beyond any thing we had yet witnessed, 
or rather any thing we had yet been subjected 
to. There was, however, no absolute rude- 
ness, or, at least, no apparent intention of 
giving offence. 

After the ceremony of reading prayers, the 
priests were called upon to act their part. To 
the head of the coffin there was attached a 
piece of white cloth, at least twenty feet long, 
of which they laid hold, ranging themselves 
on each side. In this situation they muttered 
three short prayers. ‘This being over, the 
coffin and bier were dismantled, and the cloth 
which covered them distributed as presents 
among the Talapoins. 

The next part of the ceremony was that of 
washing the body. This was performed by 
one of the secular attendants of the temple, 
whose fee for each funeral is one tical. Upon 
the present occasion he certainly earned it 
well, for the body had been kept for four 
days, with the thermometer often above 





ninety-six, and was therefore in a most of- 
fensive state. 


The deceased had been a man about sixty 
years of age, and considerable above the 
lowest rank in life. His sons, daughters, and 
relatives, attended the funeral, and indeed 
took an active share in the performance of 
the different rites. Their demeanour was 
grave and decent ; 
escaped from any of them, with the exception 
of one individual, who might well be called 
the chief mourner. This was a young woman, 
about eighteen or twenty years of age, and, 
as we were told, the favourite daughter of 
the deceased. She was in mourning,—that 
is, had her head shaved, and was dressed in 
white. She sat down before the bier, and, at 
sight of the body, began weeping and sobbing 
bitterly, and appeared to be in real distress. 


The bier, with a layer of wet earth laid 
upon it, upon which was piaced a heap of 
dried fuel, constituted the funeral pile. ‘This 
circumstance distinguished the funeral from 
a more ordinary one; for on common occa- 
sions the bodies are simply burned upon a 
low earthen terrace, which was close at hand, 
and on which were still lying several heaps 
of vulgar and neglected ashes. 


The pile being thus prepared, the body 
was replaced in the coffin, and carried three 
successive times around it, borne by the sons 
and sons-in-law of the deceased, and followed 
by the favourite daughter, uttering loud la- 
mentations. It was then deposited upon the 
pile. A number of wax tapers and little in- 
cense rods were now distributed to the by- 
standers. A priest, ejaculating a prayer, set 
the first fire to the pile, and was followed by 
the rest, and among others, by ourselves, for 
we had been offered tapers, and particularly 
requested to join in the ceremony. As soon 
as the first flame had ascended, the daughter 
began to distribute small pieces of money to 
some beggars who were present, and who 
consisted chiefly of elderly women, dressed 
in white, who reside in the temple, and who 
perform menial services for the priests. The 
male relations of the deceased at the same 
time went through a most fantastic ceremony. 
They tied their clothes in a bundle, and stand- 
ing on each side of the pile tossed them over 
it six successive times, taking great care not to 
allow them to fall to the ground. The object 
of this formality we could not learn, nor was 
it, probably, capable of any rational explana- 
tion. This ended the ceremony—the relations, 
however, continuing by the pile until the body 
was consumed. 
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The annual reports of the Managers of 
Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, near Frank- 
ford, are always documents of much interest ; 
but that of the present year, inserted to-day, 
is more than usually so in our estimation, af- 
fording satisfactory evidence of zeal and 
fidelity on the part of the managers in pro- 


moting the objects, as also of the increasingl 

prosperous condition of that invaluable insti- 
tution. In a particular manner we would in- 
vite attention to the accompanying report of 
the attending and resident physicians, com- 
prising a variety of details and suggestions, 
the result of their own experience, intrinsically 
important, both as respects this and other 


but no symptom of grief| similar institutions. ‘The fact stated in re- 


gard to the first class of patients, or those 
diseased less than three months, that nineteen 
out of the whole number, twenty-five, were 
restored, is certainly very remarkable, and 
speaks loudly in favour of the mode of treat- 
ment pursued. And when this is contrasted 
with the diminished number of the restored 
in the other classes, or that description of 
patients whose diseased state, previous to their 
introduction to the Asylum, had been of 
longer duration, we can estimate the full force 
of the following remarks near the close of the 
report :— The experience of every year adds 
its weight to the importance of the advice 
which we have so often repeated, that persons 
afflicted with insanity should be placed under 
treatment in some proper institution, upon the 
development of its very first symptoms. The 
difficulty of cure increases in an inverse ratio 
with the time allowed to elapse after the dis- 
ease has commenced, and too often irremedi- 
able injury is sustained before any well di- 
rected effort is made to arrest the disorder.” 


WM. PENN’S 
Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends. 


A new and very neat edition of this valu- 
able little work was published some months 
ago, and is for sale by Henry Perkins, No. 
134 Chesnut street. It may also be had of 
Uriah Hunt, Market street, Nathan Kite, at 
Friends’ Reading Room, on Apple-tree alley, 
and G. W. Taylor, at the office of “ The 
Friend.” Most of our readers, we trust, are 
aware of the worth of this concise but beau- 
tiful delineation of the true character of an- 
cient Friends, written by one who well knew 
their principles, and could tell from expe- 
rience how they came by them; and we may 
merely add, that the present edition bei 
well printed, on good paper, and neatly bound, 
it would form an appropriate, agreeable, and 


probably useful present to many young per- 
sons. ’ 


WANTED, a teacher to take charge of a 
school near Salem, New Jersey. A line ad- 
dressed to either of the undersigned will meet 
with attention. 

Samvue. ALLEN, 
Creayton Wistar, 
Caspar Wistar, 
Ww. Carrenter. 


A stated annual meeting of “The Bible 
Association of Friends in America,” will be 
held in the east room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing house, on second day evening, the 15th 
instant, at 8 o’clock. 

Samvet Mason, Jr. Sec’ry. 
4th mo. 13th. 
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For “ The Friend.” | themselves. The displeasure of the priests| habitants but Indians in East Jersey.” The 

GEORGE ROFE. was awakened at the loss of their hearers,|outcries of these poor distressed individuals, 

‘Continued from page 215.) and they prevailed on the magistrates to|as they ran along the shore desiring to be 

Towards the close of the year 1657 we! commit George to prison, and to threaten to taken off, fell upon the ears of one, who by 
find George Rofe in Germany, in company | banish him from the island. He was. how- suffering had been taught to feel for the 
with William Ames. At Cresheim, a village | ever, shortly released, much against the will afflicted. He felt it right to go to New Am- 
of the Palatinate, their labour was blest to| of Nathaniel White, who prayed in his public | sterdam to lay their case before the Governor, 
the convincement of a number, who by con-| place of worship “that God would open the | Peter Sturvesant, within whose jurisdiction 
duct and conversation bore a public testimony | magistrates’ eyes to see how they had given|the district of New Jersey lay. He first, 
to the truth. This alarmed the priests, who| leave to have the people seduced.” This| however, landed on the south side of Long 
instigated the rabble to abuse the persons of| George, being present himself at the meet- Island, where the inhabitants who gathered 
those who had withdrawn from their com-| ing house, heard. We cannot trace the|round, hearing from whence he had come, 
munion, and to break the windows of their — of this labourer through the other|expressed their admiration, saying that the 
houses. They also applied to the magis-| West India Islands, but we find him, shortly | safe performance of a voyage of that length, 
trates to suppress and banish them, and ob-| after, with George Wilson, (a minister from |in a vessel of that size, and along such a dan- 
tained an order from Peter D’Auber, the|the north of England,) on the continent of|gerous coast, was a miracle. “So Friends 
land shriver, that none should entertain Wil-| America. During the present year, 1660,| having heard that G. R. was there landed, 
liam Ames and George Rofe on pain of for-| with this Friend, we find him labouring faith-|we came to him and desired him to come to 
feiting forty rix dollars. These two Friends} fully in Maryland, Virginia, and New Eng-|our dwellings, but it lay upon him to go 
having found their labours so blest in this| land, under much persecution and suffering, | to the Dutch Governor.” “So after a little 
place, and being yet bound in spirit to re-|to fulfil the ministry committed to him.|while standing he spake a few words to 
main among the newly convinced a while| Early in 1661 he was in Maryland, whilst | Friends, who [then] helping him off with his 
longer, were brought into great difficulty by | his late companion, George Wilson, had re-| boat that was grounded, he set sail for New 
this order. ‘They were not willing that their} turned to the north. This Friend having} Amsterdam.” Whether his late companions 
friends should suffer for harbouring them, | suffered much at the hands of Peter Sturve-| accompanied him does not appear from the 
neither could they feel easy to depart: they| sant, then Governor of New Amsterdam,|narrative. They probably, without a sense 
were therefore obliged to lodge in barns and|(now New York,) passed on to Boston, | of duty, would not venture to a place where 
in stables, whereby they were subjected to| where he arrived in the third month, and was | Robert Hodgson had already once suffered as 
many hardships. Ministering to all as op-| immediately committed to prison, with 27} much as human nature could endure. Whe- 
portunity offered,—reproving, exhorting, and | other Friends, and was with them driven by | ther they accompanied him or not to it, when 
entreating,—they shook the faith of those| armed men two days’ journey towards Rhode | there he went alone to see the Governor. On 
who depended on outside forms and ceremo-|Island. From the words of Bishop and | his way he met Cornelius Desella, the Fiscal, 
nies, whilst they strengthened the hands of| Besse, it would appear that they all passed| who, probably because George did not un- 
the true spiritual worshippers. Having ob-| down to a general meeting of Friends then| cover his head in his presence, “ fell rudely 
tained an opportunity of speaking to the) first set up, which was held in Rhode Island, | on him and struck him several blows with his 
Elector, he disannulled the order of D’Auber, | about sixty miles from Boston. In the mean| great cane.” ‘ But he would not be put off 
and gave liberty to Friends to travel or re-| time, George Rofe, having a desire to visit | for all this, but would speak with the Govern- 
side in his dominions. How long William) his friends at the north, and to attend the|or, who was very churlish in his behaviour 
Ames and George Rofe continued at Cresheim | general or yearly meeting above mentioned, | to him, and bid him be gone forthwith out of 
we have no means of ascertaining, but the| left Maryland in a very small boat, “ being) town.” On being spoken to, however, by 
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future history of their converts there, is inte- 
resting as being connected with the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania. This little company 
continued to bear a faithful testimony to the 
truth, notwithstanding the many sufferings 
they were subjected to from the joint oppres- 
sion of the priests and the military, until the 
year 1682, when they removed in a body to 
America, and settled in the place now called 
Germantown. Sewel says their removal 
““was not, as it seemed, without a singular 
direction of Providence ; for not long after, a 
war ensued in Germany, when the Palatinate 
was altogether laid waste by the French, and 
thousands of the people were bereft of their 
possessions and reduced to poverty.” 

During this year G. R. wrote a book en- 
titled “The Revelation of God, and of his 
glory shining into all the earth.” It was 
published in the year 1658. Of his labour 
in the latter year I find no mention. In 
1659 he left England to fulfil his service in 


the gospel of Christ among the inhabitants of 


the different American colonies. Towards 
the close of the year, or early in 1660, he 
with another ministering Friend, Richard 
Pinder of Westmoreland, visited Bermudas. 
The convincing, baptizing power which at- 
tended their ministry, was soon apparent, and 
many of the inhabitants began to separate 
themselves from the public established wor- 
ship, and form religious assemblies amongst 





but fourteen feet by the keel,” intending to|some, and considering the occasion which 
go round by sea. The information relative|had brought the Friend to see him, and 
to his voyage is drawn from a memorial con- 
am, George Rofe, written by a Friend on| spent, he gave him leave to remain there 
ong 
at that place. 
the travels of George Rofe here in these|to Flushing, where he was again amongst 
American parts.” 





the lateness of the hour, the day being far 


sland, who was witness to his labours|and lodge. The next morning, leaving the 
It is called “a relation of| place, he sailed through Hell-gate and came 


Friends. From thence he came to Graves- 
In this perilous voyage George had two|end, where were John Tilton, Mary his wife, 


in Maryland on account of his religious testi- 
monies. 


companions, Robert Hodgson and Robert | Michael and Samuel Spicer, who had suffered 
Stage (or Stake). Of the former I have| much for the truth, especially Samuel, who 
found many interesting particulars, princi- 
pally as respects his sufferings: of the latter, 
no other information than that he was for|the entertainment he had received at New 
several months this year (1661) imprisoned | Amsterdam, and then having visited and la- 


had by sore imprisonment been brought near 
to death. George narrated amongst them 






boured in the gospel he returned to Flushing. 
Here he again took his little boat, and with 


The little boat passed in safety out of| his former companions, Robert Hodgson and 


Chesapeake Bay and along the coast, no 
doubt under the protection of Him who 
maketh the storm a calm, and bringeth his 
humble dependent ones into their desired ha- 
ven. In passing along, not far from Barne- 
gat, “ they observed individuals on the shore 
apparently in distress. Having compassion 
on them, G. R. would have taken them into 
his boat, but the sea was so boisterous and 
broke so upon the beach, that he could not do 
it without hazarding his own life and the 
lives of them that were with him. He learn- 
ed, however, that they had been cast away, 
and were in great alarm, “ there being no in- 


Robert Stage, he went to Rhode Island to 
attend the yearly meeting there. The num- 
ber of Friends who attended this, their first 
yearly meeting, must have been considerable, 
as Bishop and Whiting both state that the 
alarm was raised in Boston that the Quakers 
were gathering together to fire their town 
and to kill the people. After the meeting, he 
continued for a time in New England “ in 
the service of truth and labour of the gospel 
of Christ.” He now probably took a final 
farewell of his former companion, George 
Wilson, who after still further suffering in 
New England, returned to Maryland and 
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tion of whom have been cases of chronic | Improved, 7 ; j ; 3 | which the patients are occupied, and the 
disease. Stationary, 7 ‘ ° ; 3——6 | various arrangements for their employment 

The number received during the past year FOURTH CLASS. and amusement, were narrated in detail, and 


#g9 | it is now only necessary for us to say, that 
the same system is still pursued on both sides 
of the house, with the same gratifying results. 
In addition to the other sources of recreation 

50 heretofore provided, there has been within 

9—¢g\the past year, a library opened, in a house 
recently erected at the lower end of the gar- 

* Of these, twenty-three have been deranged over den, and furnished with books, maps, draw- 
m years, twenty-three between. five and ten years, | ings, specimens of natural history, &c., which, 
There have been forty-four patients dis- to judge from the experience already had, 
charged, and six have died within the year. It occasionally occurs that patients are so | bids fair to be of signal advantage to the in- 
In two of the cases terminating fatally, the | nearly restored to the complete use of their |stitution. Here, such patients as are consi- 
individuals were brought to the Asylum in a| reason, that their friends see no further occa- | dered well enough to enjoy the privilege, are 
dying condition, and survived but a short | sion for their seclusion, though the physician | allowed to resort at suitable times, and it Is 
time, one of them but five hours. The causes |is not satisfied of their entire recovery. In | gratifying to observe how much they enjoy 
of death in the other four cases were, pthisis | such cases we report them “ much improved.” themselves, while reading, writing, drawing, 
pulmonalis, one; tubercular meningitis, one ;; When the improvement continues, and they | &e., withdrawn from the interruption of the 
chronic diarrhcea, one; effusion on brain, one. | become well soon after leaving the Asylum, | other inmates of the house. 

Two of these cases of death, occurred in per-|they may be justly considered as cured by| The more the resources of amusement and 

sons who had been deranged more than the means employed while there. | employment are multiplied, the more readily 

twenty years, during the most of which time | It will be perceived that three of the cases| are we enabled to meet the peculiarities of 
they resided in the Asylum. in the first class, could not be considered as| every case placed under our care, and conse- 

The following table exhibits a correct view | proper subjects of treatment after their ad- | quently the more likely to conduct them to a 
of the cases in the Asylum, 3d month Ist, | mission. successful issue. Exercise, when judiciously 

1838, and those received since. RECAPITULATION. regulated, is in most cases found highly bene- 

As the term “ Partial Insanity,” used in Pati the Aovt 3d hi ficial, after the acute stage of the disease has 
our former reports, is indefinite, it has been ramets oa the Asylaes Semen fae subsided. We are therefore cateful to pro- 
discarded, and the cases heretofore reported ’ ; 7 : ’ mote its use, and gladly-avail ourselves of 


has been greater than in any preceding one, | Qyer two years, 
including, however, eighteen cases of more | Restored, : 
than three years’ standing, five cases of im-| Much improved, 3 : 
becility from childhood, one case of paralysis | Improved, 
peculiar to the insane, and one case compli- Stationary, 
cated with fits. P Died, 
The average number in the institution dur- 

ing each month, has been sixty, being nearly | |. 
two and a half more than that of last year. 


-1 2 @ 


and seven are idiots, or have been imbecile from youth. 





under that form, have been more appropriately ene eae d ; . , aioe |every occupation or diversion, which, by 
arranged. The term “ Imbecility” is em-| pon a » eal ih h | holding out inducements to the patients to 
ployed to denote a state where there is just ana Pye a ae 5 engage in them, secures to them this power- 
sufficient development of the faculties to raise| 181839, . - -  - 65-115 ful auxiliary to convalescence. Gyggat diffi- 
the individuals a grade above idiocy. Of the fifty patients discharged, there |culty, however, is experienced in finding any 
[The table referred to, being chiefly im-| were restored, . ° ; 25 jemployment for many of that class of our 
portant in a professional point of view, we | Much improved, : ; ‘ 3 male patients, who have never been accus- 
omit. } | Improved, ; ‘ ; : 7 tomed to engage in any thing requiring active 
Of these one hundred and fifteen patients,|Stationary, ; : ; 9 exertion or labour. Being unwilling to per- 
fifty-six are males, and fifty-nine females; | Died, : ° 6—50 | form the kind of work which many others of 
sixty-six are single, and forty-nine are or| (Of the sixty-five patients remaining in the patients engage in, unfit to occupy much 
have been married. Their classification and| the house, there are restored 7 of their time in reading, and not disposed to 
the result of treatment, is as follows: Much improved, : : . 3 enter into the ordinary amusements, a large 
FIRST CLASS. ae a ne 10 vel can day is ie often spent tee 

: ‘ i } ;either in discontented murmuring, or listless 
Patients diseased less than three months, ane. oe Cee) inactivity. Such of this class ae have a taste 
and the first attack . . . 19} Of those patients discharged “stationary,” |for flowers, may, in the proper season, be 
a Sree tin “7 two had been imbecile from puberty, one | occasionally induced to engage in horticul- 
uch improved, . ° . laboured under the paralysis peculiar to the | ture; but it is during the winter months, that 
Improved, 7 : , . insane, one was subject to fits, one had been|the greatest difficulty is found in providing 
tDied, . . : . ° 4—19 deranged over twenty years, and three of the | occupation for them. - 
* Both these were entirely well, soon after they left others over two years, at the time of admis-| In most cases, there is no stage of insanity 
the Asylum. sion. Calculating the whole number of deaths,! which demands more assiduous care and 





+ Two of these were moribund when they reached | the mortality is 5.2 per cent. Of the cases| watchfulness, than when the brain begins to 
the Asylum, and another died in seven days after | remaining in the house, a very large propor-|free itself from the diseased action under 


odmiesten. tion is incurable. Qn the male side, there) which it has been suffering, and is returning 
Second attack, se ae § 6| are but four cases under three years’ stand-|to the healthy performance of its functions. 
Restored, ‘ . ; 4 5 ing; one of these has epilepsy, and another | The application of moral treatment, so as to 
Improved, ; : ; j 1—6/|is nearly recovered. ‘T'wo of the patients| promote the advance of convalescence after 
have just entered the institution. disease has been arrested and improvement 

SECOND CLASS. Throughout the past year, we have pursued | commenced, requires no little tact and dis- 

Over three and under twelve months, 15 | the same course of mild treatment, combining | crimination. To detect the first glimmerings 
Restored, . . , < 7 medical and moral means, which has thereto. | of returning reason, to lead the mind from 
*Much improved, . : : 2 fore been found most conducive to the réstora- | the contemplation of its delusions, to restrain 
Improved, s f 7 : 3 tion of the health of the patients under our|the excesses of perverted imagination, and 
Stationary, . ; , : 3—15|care. Personal restraint is rarely found re-| cherish the revival of the moral feelings, call 


*On ; ._ | quisite, except in some cases while the pa-|for more discretion and judgment than is 
the ae Se ae en Olly leaving tient is suffering under the acute stage of the often to be met with in diése whe are com- 
disorder, when it is necessarily resorted to,| monly employed to attend upon the insane. 
until the violent symptoms are subdued. Hence it is of the greatest importance that 

In the report of last year, the manner in | the physician should have some one under 


THIRD CLASs. 
Over one and within two years : 6 
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his direction, who can understand and apply ‘counts with her fingers, or spells out names 
the course of moral treatment which he | of things which she has recently learned, in 
wishes to bo pursued, and with whom he can} the manual alphabet of the deaf mutes. In 
safely intrust its conduct, when he is neces-|this lonely self-communion she reasons, re- 
sarily otherwise engaged. In this respect, | flects, and argues; if she spells a word wrong 
we are perhaps quite as well provided as| with the fingers of her right hand, she instant- 
other similar institutions. It would, however, | ly strikes it with her left, as her teacher does, 
be a cause of gratulation to every one anxious | in sign of disapprobation: if right, then she 
to promote the welfare of this afflicted por-| pats herself upon the head and looks pleased. 
tion of our fellow creatures, if persons of bet-| She sometimes purposely spells a word wrong 
ter education than those who are usually em-| with the left hand, looks roguish for a mo- 
ployed as caretakers, would qualify themselves | ment and laughs, and then with the right 
for the station, and by receiving a liberal re-| hand strikes the left, as if to correct it. 
muneration, be induced to devote their lives; During the year she has attained great dex- 
to the attendance upon the insane. terity in the use of the manual alphabet of 
The experience of every year adds its|the deaf mutes; and she spells out the words 
weight to the importance of the advice which | and sentences which she knows, so fast and 
we have so often repeated, that persons af-| so deftly, that only those accustomed to this 
flicted with insanity should be placed under | language can follow with the eye the rapid 
treatment in some proper institution, upon the | motion of her fingers. But wonderful as is 
development of its very first symptoms. The|the rapidity with which she writes her 
difficulty of cure increases in an inverse| thoughts upon the air, still more so is the 
ratio with the time allowed to elapse after|ease and accuracy with which she reads the 
the disoase has commenced, and too often irre- | words thus written by another, grasping their 
mediable injury is sustained, before any well- | hand in hers, and following every movement 
directed effort is made to arrest the disorder. | of their fingers, as letter after letter conveys 
We would, therefore, once more, urge upon| their meaning to her mind. It is in this way 
those with whom the responsibility may rest, | that she conveys to her blind play-mates, and 
the necessity of resorting to some institution | nothing can more forcibly show the power of 
prepared for the treatment of the insane, for! mind in forcing matter to its purpose, than a 
the restoration of the unhappy object of their! meeting between them. For, if great talent 
care and solicitude, upon the first disclosure | and skill are necessary for two pantomimes 
of the approach of mental alienation. to paint their thoughts and feelings by the 
Cuar.es Evans, Attending Physician. | movements of the body, and the expression 
Epwagp Moore, Resident Physician. of the countenance, how much greater the 
PhiladlPhia, 32 month let, 1839 difficulty when darkness shrouds them both, 

; eat oer and the one can hearno sound! When Laura 

ear is walking through a passage way, with her 

LAURA BRIDGMAN. hands spread before her, she knows instantly 

Some time since an account was published | every one she meets, and passes them with a 
in several papers, of Laura Bridgman, a deaf, | sign of recognition ; but if it be a girl of her 
dumb, and blind girl, and destitute also of the | own age, and especially if one of her favourites, 
sense of smell, who had been a short time pre-| there is instantly a bright smile of recogni- 
vious admitted to the Institution for the Edu- | tion—an intertwining of arms—a grasping of 
cation of the Blind, in Boston. We find in| hands—and a swift telegraphing upon the tiny 
the Boston Transcript the following extract | fingers, whose rapid evolutions convey the 
from the annual report of the Trustees of the | thoughts and feelings from the outposts of one 
Asylum, just published, relating to that inte-| mind to those of the other. There are ques- 
resting creature : tions and answers—exchanges of joy or sor- 
It has been ascertained beyond the possi-| row—there are kissings and partings—just as 
bility of a doubt, that she cannot see a ray of | between little children with all their senses. 
light, cannot hear the least sound, and never | One such interview is a better refutation of 
exercises her sense of smell, if she has any. | the doctrine that mind is the result of sensa- 
Thus her mind dwells in darkness and in still-| tion, than folios of learned argument. If 
ness, as profound as that of a closed tomb at/ those philosophers who consider man as only 
midnight. Of beautiful sights, and sweet|the most perfect animal, and attribute his su- 
sounds, and pleasant odours, she has no con-/ periority to his senses, be correct, then a dog 
ception ; nevertheless, she seems as happy|/or a monkey should have mental power 
and playful as a bird or a lamb; and the em-| quadruple that of poor Laura Bridgman, who 
ployment of her intellectual faculties, the ac-|has but one sense. We would not be under- 
quirement of a new idea, gives her a vivid| stood to say that this child has the amount of 
pleasure, which is plainly marked in her ex-| knowledge that others of her age have; very 
pressive features. She never seems to re-| far from it; she is nine years of age, and yet 
pine, but has all the buoyancy and gaiety of| her knowledge of language is not greater than 
childhood. She is fond of fun and frolic, and|a common child of three years. There has 
when playing with the rest of the children,|been one difficulty in communicating know- 
her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. | ledge of facts—positive qualities of bodies— 
When left alone, she seems very happy if|number, dc.; but the words expressive of 
she has her knitting or sewing, and will busy | them, which other children learn by hearing, 
herself for hours; if she has no occupation, |as they learn to talk, must all be.communi- 
she evidently amuses herself by imaginary|cated to Laura by a circuitous and tedious 





dialogues, or recalling past impressions ; she| method. In all the knowledge which is ac- 


quired by the perceptive faculties, she is of 
course backward ; because, previous to her 
coming here, her perceptive faculties were 
probably less exercised in one week, than 
those of common children are in one hour. 
What may be termed her moral nature, how- 
ever, her sentiments and affections, her sense 
of propriety, of right, of property, &c., is 
equally well developed as those of other chil- 
dren. She is now able to understand simple 
sentences expressive of action, as “ shut the 
door,” “ give me a book,” &c. ; or rather, as 
she expresses it, “ shut door,” “ give book,” 
for she does not know the force of the articles 
the and a any more than a prattling infant, 
who understands—give cake—but puts in me 
and a from imitation, without knowing their 
meaning ; or than many a child in school un- 
derstands the difference between a noun and 
verb, who can go through all the parsing ex- 
ercises and give a rule for every thing about 
it.— Massachusetts Spy. 


The loss in the destruction of buildings by 
the late earthquake at Martinique is estimat- 
ed at twenty millions seven hundred thousand 
francs. There were but eighteen buildings 
left standing at Port Royal out of seventeen 
hundred. hie hundred lives were lost, and 
many persons injured. 


The annual meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on the evening 
of third day, the 16th instant, at half past 
seven o’clock, in the committee room, Mul- 
berry street. Joun Carter, Clerk. 


A stated annual meeting of “ The Institute 
for Coloured Youth,” will be held at the 
committee room, Mulberry street meeting 
house, on the evening of fourth day, the 17th 
instant, at half past seven o’clock. 


Samvet Mason, Jr. Sec’ry. 
nar 


Marriep, on fifth day, the 4th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting house on Mulberry street, Wittiam Bunker 
Cuase, to Mary Ann, daughter of Bartholomew Wistar. 


ne a ee 


Diep, on the 22d of third month, at Friends’ Board. 
ing School at Nine Partners, Exiza Hatiock, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin and er Griffin, superintendents of 
that institution, in the 29th year of her age. Through 
the course of a protracted illness, she was an example 
of patience, quietness, and resignation, having scarcely 
been known to utter a complaint. A short time pre- 
vious to her death, after a night of suffering, her mo- 
ther remarked to her that she had passed a hard night. 
Eliza sweetly replied, “ No, mother, not a hard, but 
rather a restless one ; my sufferings are small, com- 
pared with what many undergo.” The day preceding 
her decease, she said,“ I have not seen it to be my 
business to express much, but I do not see any thing 
in my way, and am fully resigned.” In penning this 
brief tribute of affectionate regard for a dear young 
friend, called hence in the spring time of like, the 
writer is forcibly struck with the beauty and sublimity 
of the sentiment, “ Wisdom is the gray hair unto man, 
and an unspotted life is old age.” 

—— at Deansville, Oneida county, N. Y., on the 4th 
day of fourth month, after a lingering illness, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Dean, aged 50 years. 
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